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THE BOOKBINDING OF OUR DAY. 

For some time past it has been the fashion, when 
speaking or writing of bookbinding, to lug in Grolier, 
Dureil and Derome, whose influence on modern work 
is infinitesimal. Happily the majority of our people 
own and are desirous of preserving books; the poor 
have few, the rich many; and comparatively few of our 
myriads of book owners have any reliable knowledge 
of what a well-bound book is; but they would like to 
know, and that may be why so much has been said re- 
cently about the celebrated old binders, whose work, 
though artistic and durable, is not adapted to our time, 
What is required now is a binding at once substantial 
and attractive. Of the latter large quantities have 
come into vogue, but most of it—that with gaudily 
stamped cloth covers—is of the flimsiest character, easily 
losing the first gloss of newness, and under handling 
growing rapidly tarnished, unsightly and shabby. 

Few people know what a really well-bound book is. 
Such a volume opens easily and will close firmly ; while 
reading it there will be no necessity for pressing the 
covers back; on being laid down they will not gape 
apart; it will not conform to either of the prevailing 
fashions in binding—not be stiff as cast iron and as 
heavy, with beveled edges, nor limp as a piece of wash- 
leather. <A good binding is elastic—yielding, but return- 
ing to its place. Whencovered with full crushed morocco, 
which makes the best binding, the polishing of the lea- 
ther will afford a fair test of the binder’s skill, care, 
and taste. Levant morocco comes with a large grain, 
and if left so is easily damaged or torn ; it should, there- 
fore, be crushed with the “ polisher,” a large burnishing 
tool; and the whole appearance of the book depends 
on how the crushing is done. Slightly done it will be 
of little service, appearing to the eye more like the re- 
sult of accident than design; or if overdone, the desi- 
rable variety of texture is lost, or it may be spotted and 





uneven. Hand-work in bookbinding is an art, and the 
true binder can impart a character to the exterior of 
the book as distinctive as the author does to its con- 
tents. To do that the bookbinder need not become 
devoted to the new school of designs for bindings, which 
aim at stamping on the binding a pictorial prospectus 
of the contents. That is illustrating a book cover, not 
designing a binding, and no true bookbinder will give 
his adherence to it. 

Calf and morocco are the principal leathers used by 
our binders. Some American booksellers have intro- 
duced as novelties seal skin and alligator hide; the 
former is grained like morocco, but can be readily dis- 
tinguished from it by a greasy feel; being a thick 
leather, it requires to be split, like calf, to fit it for the 
binder’s use. Of the alligator skin it is difficult to 
make a neat binding, and at its best it presents an un- 
attractive appearance. Another innovation has a more 
pleasing effect, being a revival of vellum bindings, 
though a new vellum cannot possibly have the rich 
yellowish tint of ancient specimens. It is the most 
enduring of all bindings, bearing a great deal of rough 
usage. The once-highly-prized tree-calf is also again 
coming into vogue. It is easily obtained by bending 
the leather for one side of a book into a sort of gutter 
and sprinkling water over it until it runs down into the 
hollow, followed by a sprinkling of a solution of iron- 
filings in vinegar. The water prevents the iron from 
acting on the tannin of the leather on which it lies, 
forming the semblance of a trunk of tree on the sur- 
face of the water-covered leather; it also runs and min- 
gles irregularly on either side with the main hollow, 
producing the appearance of limbs, branches, and twigs. 

Bookbinding should attain a high degree of excel 
lence here, so much of it being done; while in Europe, 
especially France and Germany, comparatively few 
books are bound at all, being sold in paper covers. 
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Notwithstanding this great drawback, a far higher 
average of workmanship has been maintained in those 
countries where fewest books are bound. As wealth 
and good taste increase with us the artistic bookbinders 
will receive more substantial encouragement than has 
yet been extended to them. 
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PAPER OF * YE OLDEN TIMES.” 

A correspondent of the London Papermaker’s Circular 
has been carefully examining some paper made in 1453. 
Printing was then in its infancy, but the papermaker 
appears to have been already in his prime. The writer 
in question confesses to have been firm in the belief 
that the paper of the present day was far superior to 
that prepared upwards of four centuries ago, but that 
a careful inspection of the leaves of several books has 
weakened his faith in the quality of modern paper. 
He found the paper of 1453 in perfect condition— 
strong, flexible, of a pearly-white color—but on look- 
ing through it he discerned a water mark, beautiful 
‘ for its clearness and delicacy. The correspondent pro- 
pounds the query: Will a hand-made paper of to-day 
stand the test of an age of four hundred years as satis- 
factorily? Without any fear of successful contradiction 
he answers himself in the negative, giving as a reason 
for his lack of faith in the enduring quality of modern 
paper, the employment by our manufacturers of more 
or less chloride of lime for bleaching purposes. He 
takes it for granted that the influence exercised by 
these chemicals exists after the pulp is made into 
paper, no matter how thoroughly it is washed, causing 
our best paper to become hard and brittle and lose its 
color with age. 

This correspondent, who is being widely quoted, be- 
longs to one of the classes whom Gilbert, in the 
“ Mikado,” puts on the public executioner’s list—the 
men who praise every century but their own. We 
have examined old books, very few as ancient as 1453, 
but many of the sixteenth century, the paper of which, 
instead of being a “ pearly-white,” was a dirty yellow; 
instead of being flexible, was brittle. Most of the books 
that have come to us from ages before papermakers em- 
ployed chloride of lime are discolored, many being a 
saffron-yellow, and nearly all have the margins more or 
less disfigured by breakages due to brittleness. We 
believe that the good qualities of hand-made paper 
produced to-day will endure as long, under the same 
favorable conditions, as that made in 1453. The corre- 
spondent fails to state how or where the few very old 
books that came under his close observation were kept 
during the four centuries since they were printed. 
Opulent book collectors will gladly pay a fancy price 
for incunabula, printed on flexible, pearly-white paper. 
Even the illuminated missals, carefully written on 
paper made a quarter of a century before 1453, is of a 





decidedly yellow hue, and neither flexible nor strong. 
The modern papermaker has no need to fear the com- 
petition of bygone ages. 
———_ -—e 
SAVING TIME IN SETTING TYPE. 

In all probability the type-setting race at the late ses- 
sion of the International Typographical Union has set 
our English contemporaries thinking on the subject of 
rapid type sticking. One of these journals tells com- 
positors that work may be expedited by the left hand 
which holds the stick always following the right which 
takes up the letters, because, if the left hand is left 
stationary, time is lost in bringing letters to it, and 
traversing a greater space than necessary; the eye 
should always be fixed on the nick of the letter before 
the finger is ready to take it up, which will effectually 
prevent any false motion, as it may be lifted and con- 
veyed to the stick in its proper position. If possible, 
a sentence of the copy should be taken at one time, 
and while putting in the point and space which con- 
clude the sentence, the eye is at full liberty to revert 
again to the copy for a fresh one. The observance of 
these directions, asserts the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, has made the compositors who have be- 
come celebrated for their swiftness, they gaining con- 
siderable time without any appearance of bustle or 
undue haste. By taking into the memory a sentence 
at a time, they preserve the connection of their sub- 
ject, which renders punctuation less difficult. 

Another authority reasons that from habit the com- 
positor becomes so thoroughly acquainted with the 
peculiar feel of each type, that he can generally detect 
a wrong letter without looking at it, and that those who 
are careful in distribution find the advantage of it in 
composition. One writer recommends the casting of 
the eye over every line as it is being justified, which 
method, properly acquired, will not cause detention, 
but will insure greater accuracy, and save the time 
consumed in correction. 





ihn ediictni cl 

On the seventeenth of September the Philadelphia 
Evening Cali entered upon the third year of its useful, 
prosperous existence. In the short space of two years, 
Mr. Robert 8. Davis has made the Cai/ an influential 
journal, combining in the highest degree the functions 
of a newspaper for business men and the family circle. 
In achieving so laudable an end, Mr. Davis has put 


into practice an idea original with himself. He ‘has 


created not only a new daily paper, but he has also 
made a field for such a journal as he wanted, and as the 
public was waiting for. Having won so large a measure 
of success, it follows that the Cad/ will continue to pur- 
sue the course followed from the first number, thereby 
growing in strength, usefulness and prosperity with 
each succeeding month. 
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THE TYPE FOUNDRIES OF GERMANY. 

In thirty-two towns of the German Empire there are 
eighty-six type foundries, employing altogether 825 
journeymen and 178 apprentices. Strangely enough 
the wealthiest city of its size in the empire, and pro- 
bably in all Europe, Frank fort-on-the-Main, leads off as 
the type-producing centre of Germany, its foundries 
employing 172 journeymen and 24 apprentices; while 
those of the imperial city, Berlin, employ 161 jour- 
neymen. Offenbach, a small town quite near to Frank- 
fort, has 86 journeymen and 44 apprentices. Leipzig, 
familiar to Americans as a printing centre, employs 
161 journeymen type founders. The commercial city 
of Hamburg has in her type foundries 72 journeymen 
and 22 apprentices; Munich, the Bavarian capital, has 
20 journeymen and 5 apprentices; Dresden has 12 jour- 
neymen ; Brunswick, 11 journeymen and 1 apprentice. 
The remaining are in twenty-two small towns. 


eee 


HINTS ON COLOR PRINTING. 

In the class of color work most in vogue for theatri- 
cal, show card, and label printing, where but four or five 
impressions are required, the colors are generally printed 
in the following succession. First, yellow; second, red; 
third, black ; fourth, blue; and when a fifth is required, 
buff. Experience has shown that this is the best way for 
colors to follow each other, except in cases where in 
four or five printings a brilliant green or good purple 
is desired. By no method known can a brilliant green 
be produced if yeliow is printed before the blue, and 
the same inflexible rule applies to purple. Blue on 
top of red will not produce as good a purple as when 
blue is printed first and red on top of it. A first print- 
ing of chrome yellow, followed with a milori blue, re- 
sults in a cold, dark green; but reversing the process, 
the blue first and the yellow next, produces a warm, 
bright green. Vermillion immediately followed by 
milori blue, brings out a dark, muddy brown; the 
same blue on crimson results in a cold, dark bluish 
purple. Dark blues, such as Prussian, bronze, indigo, 
on vermillion, result in a jet black, in comparison with 
which a regular printed black looks gray. Prussian 
blue and bronze, printed over crimson lake, come out 
decidedly dark, a black bluish-purple; reversing the 
order, printing the lake on top of the blue, results in a 
fine purple. 

Probably the best and most brilliant purple to be 
secured by printing red on blue, is obtained by print- 
ing carmine lake over cobalt blue. Of course, no 
printer will lose sight of the very important fact, that 
better purples can be bought in colored inks than can 
be produced by printing one color over another. 


BounD volumes of the PRINTER’s CIRCULAR, $1.00. 
’ 








SOMETHING NEW IN PAPER PULP. 

M. Pictet has made a number of successful experi- 
ments in the preparation of paper pulp with sulphur- 
ous acid, As is generally known, in the manufacture 
of pulp for paper the object sought to be attained is 
the disengagement of the fibres of the cellulose con- 
tained in the ligneous elements from the incrusting 
matters. In the usual method of procedure, the wood 
has been disintegrated by placing it in small pieces, 
sawed or chopped, into strong boilers, and pouring 
upon it, simultaneously, solutions of sulphite of lime 
or magnesia, the whole being then reared to a tempe- 
rature of 150° or 160° C. and permitted to boil for several 
days; thereby all the incrusting material is dissolved, 
nothing remaining except cellulose. But the carbon- 
ization of the incrustation blackens the latter, deposit- 
ing millions of atoms of carbon upon the fibres, neces- 
sitating repeated washings and costly bleaching. M. 
Pictet’s experiments were based on a conviction that 
a more satisfactory and economical result could be 
obtained by the use of a liquid sufficiently powerful to 
dissolve the incrusting material, and of furnishing, at 
about 80° C. temperature, the pressure of five atmo- 
spheres, to cause the dissolving liquid to enter the pores 
of the wood. Concentrated solutions of sulphurous acid 
and water are said to give the highest degree of satis- 
faction. 


cecatititmmimdamiil tasatiedacctionnes 
PAPER TUBES FOR UNDERGROUND WIRES. 

An electric light company in New York City pro- 
poses to place all electric wires—telegraphic and tele- 
phonic—under ground by enclosing them, first of all, 
in paper tubes; these to be insulated in a wooden box 
and protected by a composition, the basis of which is 
asphaltum. Then each tube is to have a metallic 
covering as an induction shield. As many paper tubes 
as desirable may be placed in a box, the number being 
optional, to be varied as circumstances demand. The 
boxes in which the tubes are contained are to be laid 
in sections, hermetically joined, and the conduit to be 
reached by man-holes at intervals of one thousand feet. 
Each wire can be removed or replaced without remov- 
ing any other wire in the group, the wire playing 
loosely in the tubes; and, as expansion and contraction 
affect the paper and the asphaltum compound about 
equally, there will be no danger of pressure or tension 
upon them. Exposed ends of wires are to be protected 
by a device made for that purpose, which will keep the 
air in the tubes perfectly dry. Simplicity and cheap- 





ness are the advantages claimed for this system of 


conduit for electric wires over all others. It is claimed 
that it will cost about $30 a mile to lay each wire 
according to this method, and that all subsequent ex- 
penses for repairing, removing and replacing the wires 
will be trifling. 
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MOUNTING PRINTS ON CLOTH. 

J. M. Fox has published, for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern, a new method for mounting prints on 
cloth. He says that, after trying numerous experi- 
ments in double mounting on muslin, he has found 
the following process the best: prepare several yards 
of cloth at a time by sizing with starch, and always 
keep a roll of it on hand ready for use. While damp 
stretch the cloth, not too tightly, on a frame, and size 
plentifully with warm starch paste made rather thin, 
When dry, the cloth is cut to 
the size required before mounting, allowance being 


and spread on evenly. 


made for the expansion of the prints; if the starch is 
used while warm, which is preferable, it should be as 
stiff as can be conveniently spread on the print, for 
the reason that it will expand the cloth less and dry 
quicker. From the moment that the first print touches 
the cloth, despatch is important. 
prints are first parted, one being laid aside to be picked 
up quickly. The first print is rubbed down more expe- 
ditiously with a hand roller than with the hands. 
When the second print is laid on there is less occasion 


Therefore, the two 


for haste, and rubbing down by hand is preferable, be- 
cause, although the roller does the work perfectly on 
the first print mounted, it is likely to leave air-bubbles 
To avoid bubbles the 
hand rubbing shotld be towards the middle of the 
print, and not in every direction from the centre. 


in rolling down the second one. 


After the mounting is completed the prints are placed 
between papers, and covered immediately with several 
folds of cloth of sufficient weight to keep them in place. 
To facilitate drying they may be aired after an hour 
or two, and placed between dry papers and again 
covered with the cloth, 





<e- 
Messrs. Wm. PHILuippr & Bro., 733 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, who photographed the Pennsylvania Fdi- 
torial Association at Long Branch, on the occasion of 
their annual excursion in June, have produced the best 
picture of the members of the Association in a group 
that has ever been taken. There is hardly a lady or 
gentleman in the group that is not easily recognizable. 
Each member should supply himself with a copy as a 
souvenir of that delightful excursion. 
SRPRGE) Pr 
“SAMPLES of Printed Stock” from the Rowley & 
Chew Printing House, Philadelphia, is a collection of 
elegantly-printed card and paper stock, ready for the 


job printer to place on them additional reading to suit 
his customer’s notions. The samples are fine specimens 
of color work, and should find a lodging-place in every 
job office, if only to educate the rising generation. 
andeelic dete ; 
THE French National Printing Office was established 
in 1640, and is still maintained. 





THE INVENTION OF INK. 

When ink was first introduced does not seem to have 
been decided ; but given the paper and the pen, a colored 
medium which would show on a light surface was so 
obvious a want, and one so readily found, that there is 
no extraordinary credit due to the unknown inventor. 
It appears to be only of comparatively late years that 
black ink has been almost universal. Roman ink was 
red, purple, and gold ; the inks of blue, green, violet, and 
It is said that sim- 
ple as is the composition of ink, “we possess none equal 
in beauty and color to that used by the ancients; the 
Saxon manuscripts written in England exceed in color 
anything of the kind.” Modern ink-makers will deny 
the superiority of the ancients; but who shall say 
whether words written in the ink manufactured to-day 


other shades, were not uncommon. 


will stand as vividly centuries hence as those Saxon 
manuscripts have stood? It is difficult to see how the 
writing materials of the present day can be improved 
upon, for convenience at least, setting aside question of 
lasting inks, which the generation that uses them can- 
not settle. Paper, rough and smooth, fluent inks of 
any color that the writer may believe suitable to his 
eyes, pens as fine as a needle or as blunt as a spade, 
are all to be bought in every street. The great lack 
of the age seems to be ideas at once more novel and 
sensible in the record of which these serviceable mate- 
rials may be employed.—London Standard. 


LTE 2 
THE WASTE OF TYPE. 
The wastefulness in that costliest of material, type, 
A type drops on the floor; the 
man is too lazy to stoop to pick it up: next moment 
he treads on it and crushes it. The sweeper-up emu- 
lates his culpable carelessness, for as metal the dam- 
aged type has a value; yet it is ruthlessly swept away 
into the dust heap. A large quantity of type is de- 
stroyed in correcting by being pierced with bodkins. 
Spaces are wasted by the bad compositor, who, in try- 


> “ 
ing to 


is positively shocking. 


justify” upon the shortest principle, does not 
mind breaking one or two spaces in the attempt to jam 
them in. A font is often ruined by the unthinking use 
of asingle word. Ina printing office the name of the 
town in which it is situated is always used more than 
any other word, because it goes into nearly every job. 
That name will be set up, say in a black or antique, 
and “kept standing,” being used over and over again 
for different jobs. The letters are soon worn down, 
and cannot be printed with other letters not so used, 
and so the font is mutilated. Fancy and delicate let- 
ters are used, where strong ones alone should be found. 
Types are battered in the press or on the machine by 
pins or other substances getting to them. Other types 
are ruined by the excessive use of the mallet and planer. 
British and Colonial Stationer and Printer. 
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WHY THE EDITOR SWORE. 

With a terrific cold in his head, 
And his eyelids heavy and sore, 

The editor sat in a broken chair, 
And bitterly, earnestly swore. 

A youth had dropped in with a poem, 
A man was there with a dun, 

And a chap had entered to tell him 
How the paper ought to be run. . 


An irate subscriber had told him 
That his sheet wasn't fit to be read, 
While another had carefully promised 
To punch the editor's head. 
The foreman was yelling for copy, 
The wind whistled in at the door ; 
And this, with a few other reasons, 
Is why the editor swore. 


But the angel who took it to Heaven 
Recorded this verdict there ; 

“The jury find, in the present case, 
"Twas a justifiable swear!” 


a ies 
SALE OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 

Some remarkably interesting autographs were sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge recently, 
among which were thirteen letters of Dean Swift to 
his old friend Alderman Barber, afterward Lord Mayor 
of London, written from Dublin, from the years 1733 
to 1738, which brought high prices, none of them sell- 
ing for less than seven guineas, and the whole realizing 
£164 3s., being all bought by the same person. In 
one, July, 1733, he says: “As to myself, my private 
affairs are in so ill a posture, and my head so dis- 
ordered by return of my old giddiness that I cannot 
venture to take those long journeys that I used to 
make nothing of, and God knows whether I shall be 
able to dine with your lordship in your Mayoralty.” 
This letter brought £16 6s. In another, dated July 
12, 17385: “I wish we three valetudinarians were to- 
gether, we should make excellent company ; but I can 
drink my pint of wine twice a day, which I doubt both 
of you could not do in a week.” This brought £11 11s. 
In another (1738), he says he is but a shadow of him- 
self, “ with sickness and rage against all publick pro- 
ceedings in this oppressed country.” This brought 
£13. In one he introduces a young relative (1739), 
and those are “of all mortals those I most despise and 
hate.’ This sold for £13 13s. Byron’s original manu- 
script of his poem “Fare thee well, and if forever,” 
dated March 18, 1816, very much corrected and with 
many erasures, on three pages quarto, sold for £17 17s. 
The original manuscript of Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter,”’ 
and “The Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,” both in 
the autograph of the poet, brought £152. A letter of 
Charles Lamb’s to Baron Field, September 22, 1822, 
referred to the death of Shelley: “Shelley, the great 
atheist, has gone down by water to eternal fire. Hunt 
and his young fry are left stranded at Pisa, to be 
adopted by the remaining duumvir. Lord Byron, his 





wife and six children, and their maid. What a cargo 
of Jonases if they had foundered too!” In the same 
letter, which is on folio paper, he says he has had 
Talma to supper with him, who has picked up an 
authentic portrait of Shakspeare, painted on one-half 
of a pair of bellows and scribed with verses in his 
honor. This brought £13 15s.—London News. 
* 

LITERARY JOURNEY-WORK. 

From an article on Oliver Wendell Holmes we quote 
the following: “I have laid stress upon the need of a 
market to promote literary activity, but it is worth 
while to note how far. At certain times and in certain 
cases, too ready a sale tends to lower the grade of ideal 
work. This may even now be observed. On the one 
hand, new writers are certainly brought out by the 
competition between our thriving publishers of books 
and periodicals; on the other, those who prove them- 
selves capable, and are found available by the caterers, 
are drawn into a system of over-methodical production 
at stated intervals. The stint is furnished regularly ; 
each year or half-year the novel is thrown off, cleverly 
adapted to the popular taste. Ideal effort is deadened ; 
the natural bent of a poetic mind is subordinated to 
labor that is best paid. The hope, patience and aspi- 
ration that should produce a masterpiece are cast aside, 
If there be a general advance it is monotonous, and at 
the expense of individual genius. My deduction is 
that matter supplied regularly for a persistent market, 
though of a high order of journey-work, is not im- 
properly designated by that name.” 

on 
TYPE-SETTING IN JAPAN. 

The advantages of alphabetic writing are nowhere 
more conspicuously shown than in a large printing 
office. The compositor stands within easy reach of 
every character he may have need of, and a boy can 
learn the position of each in the case in a few hours. 
It is quite another matter where each word has a dis- 
tinct character, as in China and Japan. A corre- 
spondent, describing the office of a Japanese paper, 
says that a full font of Japanese type comprises seven 
thousand characters, of which three thousand are in 
constant use, and for two thousand more there are fre- 
quent calls. The type is disposed about the composing- 
room on racks, like those in a reading-room, and the 
compositors wander up and down the aisles, setting 
type and taking exercise at once. With so many 
characters it is no wonder that Japanese proof-readers 
have to be men of intelligence and high scholarship. 
The impossibility of telegraphing single-character words 
has kept this great instrument of civilization in foreign 
hands, and made it practically useless for the natives of 
China and Japan. To these the telephone is an especial 
blessing, which they are not slow to appreciate, 
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THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE AGENTS. 

Strange as it may seem to the multitude who believe 
that the newspaper business is one that every one 
understands, there is one feature of the business to 
which a principle is applied which is probably found 
in no other line, and which is rarely suspected by the 
public. We refer to the relations of newspaper adver- 
tising agents to newspapers. The idea prevails to a 
considerable extent among the uninitiated, that adver- 
tising agents are the mainstays of the newspaper busi- 
ness and the most valuable supporters of the publisher, 
when the fact is exactly the reverse, as every thought- 
ful and candid publisher will admit. As the adver- 
tising agents draw their legitimate income exclusively 
from the publishers, in the shape of a commission al- 
lowed on all business, it would be natural to suppose 
that they would work in the interest of the publisher, 
and not exclusively in the interest of advertisers, for 
whom their work is gratuitously done. Instead of 
this, the agents’ one aim in doing business seems to be 
to depreciate the price of advertising, and by their per- 
sistence to force publishers to lower their rates to such 
figures as would bankrupt them if their papers were 
filled at such prices. All sorts of devices are resorted 
to to accomplish this end: Within hailing distance of 
a fair price is offered “less usual commission, (25 per 
cent.), payable in material, at regular rates,” from 
which the publisher could obtain a discount of from 
10 to 30 per cent. for cash, thus reducing the net cash 
value of the offer to about one-half what appears in the 
gross figure. Then comes a little advertisement for a 
few insertions, for which “ charge us at yearly column 
rates, less usual commission,” 
larly to two or three parties. 


and send papers regu- 
“We know this is low, 
but advertiser is a new customer, and we hope (insane- 
ly) to do better with him in future,” and that future 
never comes. Then we have a golden opportunity to 
insert interesting “genuine reading” matter for one- 
half the cost of composition, and throw in the column 
or so of space. Next may be an offer of an objection- 
able patent-medicine advertisement so tied up with re- 
quirements as to style, position and changes that it 
could not be inserted, if acceptable, at any price, and 
for the insertion of this advertisement we may enjoy 
the blessed privilege of purchasing a gross of the goods 
for cash at wholesale prices; and so it goes, and in- 
stances might be cited ad infinitum, to show the dili- 
gence of the agents in serving the public at the ex- 
pense of every interest of the publisher who is expected 
to pay them. 

But this is not all. The agents are equally diligent 
in attempting to destroy the direct business of the pub- 
lisher, by flooding the country with glowing offers to 
secure advertising for customers at but a small fraction 
of the price paid by the customers direct to the pub- 





lisher, and many good patrons of the newspapers are 
thus lured away, only to find that they are paying out 
just as much money for advertising in the papers of 
their choice and of real value to their business, and 
only gain in having a number of papers of little or no 
value “thrown in” in the combination list. This has 
become so well known among the larger advertisers 
that they are now doing their advertising direct, and 
enjoying in many cases the commission allowed by the 
publishers to the agent. That the agents are a detri- 
ment and not a benefit to the newspaper business needs 
no better proof than the fact that the publishers of 
those papers doing the most business with the agents 
find the hardest work to pay their bills. 

The remedy for this evil lies largely with the pub- 
lishers themselves; and when they, either in combi- 
nation or individually, will strictly maintain their 
rates to all customers alike, agents included, allowing 
the latter their legitimate commission on those rates, 
the agency business will cease to be a leech upon the 
prosperity of the newspaper business; advertisers will 
be better satisfied in feeling that all are treated alike ; 
business-like publishers will be saved large amounts 
expended in postage in refusing ridiculous offers, and 
all hands will make more money and feel more friend- 
ly toward each other at the end of the year. 

Let publishers make their own rates, and not appear 
dependent on agents or other publishers for information 
in reference to the value of their own advertising col- 
umns. Agents will be quick to see their interest in 
the matter as soon as the publishers evince any dispo- 
sition to assert their rights, and in the increased volume 
of their commissions will share in the increased pros- 
perity.— East Orange (N. J.) Gazette, August 20, 1835. 

> 





AN English author writes to the newspapers com- 
plaining of the narrow margins left nowadays by the 
London bookbinders. “It seems,” he says, “seriously 
to depreciate the value of books, and to make it diffi- 
cult to have them properly bound after they have been 
unduly shorn in cloth boards. The new Bibles are an 
evidence of this. I have the large edition of Skeat’s 
invaluable ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ It is in boards, 
and will, therefore, not bear many years’ usage, and it 
is too crippled to bear another cutting for full binding. 
The subject is surely important for all books of this 
kind, that ought to be handed down in good preser- 
vation,” 





7 

THE Scribner edition of President Noah Porter’s dis- 
course on the two-hundredth birthday of Bishop Berke- 
ley is as perfect and beautiful a bit of printing as any 
American publisher has given to the public. The rich 
paper, the clear and elegant type, the distinguished 
severity of the make-up, fitly set forth Dr. Porter’s 
notable address. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Harper Bros. pay Mr. James R. Osgood a salary 
of $10,000 a year. 

Tue Asbury Park Journal now uses the electric light 
in its editorial and composing rooms. 

THE newspapers of the world have just been reckoned 
up at about 35,000, thus giving one to every 28,000 in- 
habitants. 

PRINCE BIsMARCK notwithstanding, the Society for 
the Promotion of the Latin Characters in Printing is 
fast extending in Germany. 

Mr. HAmiItron CoLe, the New York lawyer, who 
bought a copy of the Gutenberg Bible in 1881 at the 
Brinley sale for $8,000, sold it recently for $15,000. 

THE Chicago Public Library, now eleven years old, 
contains 111,621 volumes, and has the largest number 
of readers of any library in the country except that of 
Boston. 

AN organ of the London printing trade reminds its 
readers that Lord Salisbury was a strong opponent of 
reduction of duties on newspaper stamps and paper, so 
that printers have no cause to love him. 

A NEw Bullock perfecting press has been put up in 
the Government Printing Office at Washington, which 
will roll out twelve thousand of the fascinating Con- 
gressional Records an hour, next winter. 


DosELL, of London, is reprinting tlie original edi- 
tions of Shelley’s writings in their original form. He 
will begin with “ Alastor,” the first edition of which is 
exceedingly scarce, and which fetches from $40 to $50. 

A WESTERN paper invited its subscribers to come 
and witness the workings of its new Bullock press, 
when it was developed that the editor had taken a 
cider mill on subscription and run it with a yoke 
of oxen. 

A PAPER PIANO has been manufactured at Paris. 
The material for the case was compressed and took a 
perfect polish, and the tone of the instrument, though 
not loud, was very sweet 





a soft, full, quasi-continuous 
sound, resembling somewhat that of the organ. 


THE price paid by the English publishers for thé 
copyright of Gen. Gordon’s “ Diary” is said to have 
been 5,000 guineas. All the chief publishing houses 
of London were asked to bid for the copyright. The 
net proceeds will be handed over to the funds of the 
National Memorial. 

Dr. JosepH A. NOLAN, of New York, has completed 
a labor of love and bibliographical erudition extending 
over two years. He has made an exhaustive catalogue 
of the library of the late Mr. King, of Newport, which 
is particularly rich in prints and in books relating to 
art. The catalogue is in two parts and is not for sale. 





FELIx RopRiGgueEz, a well-known compositor, has 
died in the city of Mexico. He was one-armed, but 
very expert, and held his stick in the stump of his left 
arm, Years ago he had a trial of speed with another 
compositor, and, losing in the race, had his own left 
hand cut off in rage. 

At Zurich and Berne, in Switzerland, typographical 
clubs have been formed among the operatives. The 
sole purpose of these clubs is to discuss technical sub- 
jects during their meetings, to read technical papers, 


and to arrange from time to time small exhibitions of 


prominent trade subjects. 

THE contract for printing the New Jersey Senate 
Journal and 8000 copies of the laws enacted by the 
last Legislature has been awarded to the Camden 
Courier Company; that for the blanks for the State 
Department to MacCrellish & Quigley, of Trenton, 
and that for stationery for the various departments to 
John L. Murphy, of Trenton. 

From Rome it is stated that the Pope has distributed 
among the Cardinals copies of a special edition of his 
Latin poems. The edition is printed on rose paper, 
Elzevir type, with borders illuminated by fine and rich 
engravings. The volume contains thirty-three poems, 
and includes a translation of them all into Italian by 
his Holiness. The volume is in octavo, and its title is 
“Leonis XIII., Pontifex, Carmina.” 


A GERMAN printer, annoyed by the pi that was 
often caused by the breaking of page-cords, resolved 
to do away entirely with them, and had thin steel 
chains made for the same purpose. The thickness 
of the wire used for them is equal to a six-to-pica 
lead, each link being of the length of brevier body 
and of the width of nonpareil; every chain is pro- 
vided at one end with a little crooked hook, which 
may take hold in any link of it. The wire being 
polished steel is not subjected to rusting. The printer 
states that he is very well satisfied with the result of his 
novel contrivance, but we should fancy the steel chains 
required very cautious handling, otherwise they would 
break and disable the corners. 


“How many people,” inquired a Buffalo philoso- 
pher, “begin reading their daily newspaper at the 
beginning?” The question excited considerable dis- 
cussion. The result of a comparison of ideas and 
experiences on the subject was that quite as many 
people opened their dailies and began at the middle 
of the last page as there were readers who started at 
the beginning of a page. Said a participant in the 
discussion: “If you observe a dozen men who take 
up newspapers you will hardly find two who begin 
to read at the same place. Go into a restaurant, a 
hotel office, or a club room, and make a few notes on 
the methods of newspaper perusal.” 
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BRASS RULE. 

Whatever waste and extravagance there is in mate- 
rial in a printing office all seems to culminate in the 
use of brass rule, which is a standing grievance in 
many places. The employer says he is always buying 
and yet his compositors are always wanting, and there 
is nothing to be found but a case heaped up with short 
pieces, all odd measures. The fact is that, while it is 
necessary to the appearance of the work that all rules 
should join and mitre nicely, no plan of case has yet 
been devised that will provide for every length of rule 
that may be required, and hence the constant use of 
Besides, no one likes joined rules— 
they are seldom a success, for it is almost impossible to 
In practice, I have found the best 
system, for economy’s sake, to be to have a large quan- 


cutter and shears. 
conceal the joints. 


tity of small pieces, ranging from one Pica em, in- 
creasing by a thick lead to ten ems; beyond this 
length, running by Nonpareils to thirty ems; from 
thirty to sixty, running by five ems, all intermediate 
measures being made with one join; and if reasonable 
‘are is taken in planning out the measures of a job at 
starting, the use of cutter and shears can thus be en- 
tirely avoided. With regard to rule borders, it is 
somewhat different. Perhaps the best plan is to cut 
them, as wanted at the first, to regular, useful sizes, 
and not let the pieces lie about when out of use, but 
tie them up and store them away for future require- 
ments. A fruitful source of spoilage of rule is in the 
frequent “dressings” after cutting, making it low and 
uneven. This should be avoided, except in cases of 
actual necessity. If there is no good cutter in the 
place, rule might be cut with a sharp three-cornered 
file, instead of shears, whereby all bending of edges 
will be avoided, and if the rule is good, rubbing down 
will be quite unnecessary. I would recommend the 
adoption of a “Brass Rule Register Book,” in which 
should be kept a record of the lengths in stock, quan- 
tities given out, purpose for which and to whom given, 
and the number and sizes cut. By this means some 
reliable information as to where the brass rule has 
gone will be obtained, and a check kept upon un- 
necessary waste.— Ex, 


+e@- - 


A WRITER speaks of the pluck shown by the late 
W.5S. Gilman, of Houlton, Me., in his early career. He 
hauled a printing press from Bangor down to Presque 
Isle on a bobsled, and there started the first newspaper 
in Aroostook county. The settlement was literally 
in the wilderness, and his newspaper territory was a 
scarcely broken forest. In this forbidding field he 
built up a successful business, and he accumulated a 
handsome fortune without going outside of his own 
county. 





LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


History and Present Condition of the Newspaper and Periodical 

Press of the United States. 

This ponderous quarto of 446 pages is one of the results of 
the census of 1880. The compilation and exhaustive statistics 
have been made, gathered and arranged by special agent 8. N. 
D. North, who has brought together an immense amount of 
reliable as well as highly valuable information on one of the 
most vital subjects to our countrymen. This volume is in 
reality a history of the intellectual growth of our people, 
showing as it does the rise and progress of the press of Ame- 
rica. The statistical information is abundant, and judiciously 
arranged for reference. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There isa deal of pleasant reading in the September issue. 
F. N. Uabriskie puts in a good-humored protest against the pre- 
vailing affected fondness for canine pets. Charles Morris gives 
a “Chapter of Mystery,” deals with Spiritualism as it manifests 
itself in our practical and scientific age; he cites the cases in- 
vestigated by such famous scientists as Crooks and Wallace. 
“Roses of Yesterday and To-Day,” is the taking title of recol- 
lections of Prof. Morse’s country seat. A realistic study of 
Western life is presented by Louise Coffin Jones in “ A Hoosier 
Idyl.”” W. W. Crane contributes another of his charming pic- 
tures of life in the rural regions of Pennsylvania, under the 
caption of “ Rena’s Warning.’ Miss F.C. Baylor's all too short 
serial “On this Side,” is brought to a conclusion in this num- 
ber. The “Gossip” chats on a number of interesting topics, 
and quotes some choice excerpts from Tourgeneff’s corre- 
spondence. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek. 

The September issue is replete with notable attractions. 
Amelia B. Edwards contributes a powerful story written in 
her best vein. Edith Robinson, a rising young writer, is repre- 
sented by a witty sketch. Julia Scott has a fresh, breezy story 
of reallife. The illustrations are up to the high standard of 
excellence established in Godey's ; the frontispiece is a charm- 
ing illustration of a poem in the number. “The Dryad and 
the Nightingales,” a richly illustrated paper on “ Roses,” may 
be justly classed with the pictorial treasures of this felicitous 
issue. The publisher announces a new serial from the fasci- 
nating pen of Helen Mathers; it is entitled “ Love Lies A-Bleed- 
ing,”’ and is represented to be bright and engaging, worthy the 
writer's brilliant efforts in the past. 

British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Booksellers’ Cir- 
cular. London. W. John Stonhill. 

The Lithographer and Printer. Chicago. Lithographer Pub- 
lishing Co. 


The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. Wyman & 
Sons. 


e+ Stated 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. |3 Months.|6 Months.! 1 Year. 


$70 00 |$125 00 | $200 00 


One Page, $25 00 
Half Page, 1500; 4000 70 00) 125 00 
Quarter Page, 800) 20 35 00 65 00 
Four Lines, . ° R > . 100 250 450 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. | 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | 
One Inch, ; . "i 20 4 00 7 00 12 00 
Two Inches, 3 00 7 00 200) 2000 
Three Inches, . ‘ s . 400 10 00 18 00 35 00 
One Column, one-third of Page 90 20 45 00 70 00 


Address 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Providence (R. I.) Sunday Transcript has suspended. 

The Evening Mail, of Lincoln, LL., is no longer published. 

J. F. MeDonald has resigned from the Juniata (Pa.) Tribune. 

D. H. Bruce has withdrawn from the Syracuse (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal. 

Lander & Crosette are the new owners of the Gridley (Cal.) 
Herald. . 

P. C. Boyle has become the sole owner of the Oil City (Pa.) 
Derrick. 

J. W. Stofer has sold the Journal, of Middletown, Pa., to A. 
L. Etter. : 

Mowbray Morris has been appointed editor of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

Joseph Zeichmeister has sold his interest in the Freie Presse, 
of Pekin, Ill. 

E. M. Lamont has disposed of the Cafion City (Col.) Mercury 
to D. D. Lewis. 

Eckman, Welfare & Hall have sold the Cleveland (O.) Sentinel 
to A. L. Shumway. 

R. W. Coon has withdrawn from the Tazewell County Repub- 
lican, of Pekin, Ill. 

The Cheyenne (W. T.) Tribune has suspended. It was pub- 
lished by a company. 

Alexander Hunter has relinquished his position on the De- 
troit (Mich.) Free Press. 

J. B. Fithian has purchased the Mountain Sentinel, of Union, 
Ore., from L. B. Rhinehart. 

A. R. Pelton has succeeded H.C. Olney as publisher of the 
Silver World, of Lake City, Col. 

The * Evening Penny Press Co., Limited,”’ has filed articles of 
incorporation at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Firewood in payment of subscriptions is already being called 
for by the Lafayette (Ga.) Messenger. 

The “ Critic Publishing Co.,” of Burlington, Ia., has been in- 
corporated, with a capital of $10,000. 

Progress, of this city, has suspended publication; it was started 
in 1878 by the late Col. John W. Forney. 

E. C. Parker has succeeded J. W. Ragsdale as publisher of the 
Russian River Flag, of Healdsburg, Cal. 

Willard W. Howard has left the Warren (Pa.) Ledger to join 
the editorial staff of the New York Times. 

Miss Mary H. Kraut has resigned her position as associate 
editor of the Crawfordsville (Ind.) Journal. 

Ten Eyck White has withdrawn from the Chicago Tribune 
and become city editor of the Chicago News. 

St. Joseph, Mo., has two morning, three evening, and six 
weekly papers, and two monthly publications. 

The “* Henderson Publishing Co.,"’ publishers of the Hender- 
son (Ky.) Journal, has sold out to Lyne & Marshall. 

Kinney, Nichols & Co. have soid the Globe-Republic, of Spring- 
field, O., to the “Springfield Publishing Company.” 

William D. Howells has been engaged to write exclusively 
for Harper’s Magazine, the consideration being $10,000, 

Miss Kittie Flemming has bought the Record, of Alma, Mich., 
and assumed the editorial and business charge of the paper. 

The “ Herald Printing and Publishing Company,” of Black- 
ford, Idaho, is now known as the * Reporter Publishing Co.” 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Free Lance has taken a new depart- 
ure as an independent paper; it gives Republicans and Demo- 
erats respective columns of editorial comment, and then takes 
a double column for what it has itself to say. 





William B. Howland-has resigned from Outing and bought 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune, which he edits and publishes. 

C. E. Walker—“ Veritas,” of the Spirit of the Times—has be- 
come the New York correspendent of the Chicago Horseman. 

John P. Trish has resigned from the Oakland (Cal.) Times and 
assumed editorial control of the San Francisco Alta California. 

Oswald Ottendorfer, of the New York Staats Zeitung, has 
given $100,000 to found a hospital in his native town of Zwittau, 
Austria. 

F. Jordan has left the Bradford (Pa.) New Era and purchased 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Sunday Telegram, and taken editorial con- 
trol of it. 

F. B. Rose has bought the Thornton (Md.) Argus from C. B. 
Mack, and the latter gentleman has purchased the Lebanon 
(Ind.) Merewry. 

Sharpe & Vanhorn, publishers of the Picket, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have dissolved partnership. Thomas J, Sharpe continues 
the publication alone. 

Perry & Greason, publishers of the Paola Republican, of 
Boulder, Cal., have dissolved partnership. Mr. Greason con- 
tinues the publication. 

The Daily Age, just started in New York City, is the only 
daily newspaper in the world devoted exclusively to the inte- 
rests of manufacturing and building. 

W. H. Hastings, for many years the editor-in-chief of the 
Punxsutawney (Pa.) Spirit, has become the owner of the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Patriot, and will conduct it. 


The Tionesta (Pa.) Commonwealth has changed hands. Its 
name has been changed to the Democratic Vindicator, and its 
politics changed from Greenback to Democratic. 

D. Dalziel, of the Chicago News Letter, has bought out the 
“National Printing Company” and organized a new corpora- 
tion—the “ Dalziel National Printing Company.” 

The “Caldwell & Kerr Printing Company,” of Tippecanoe, 
Miami Co., O., capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by 
J. A. Kerr, E. J. Kerr, Ellis H. Kerr, Etta Kerr and W. F. Cald- 
well. 

The “ Illustrated Press Company” has been incorporated in 
Boston, with a capital of $5,000, for the purpose of illustrating, 
printing, publishing and circulating literary compositions and 
news. 


The Star, of New York City, has passed into the possession of 
a syndicate, of which the Hon. Wm. Dorsheimer is the moving 
spirit. The price paid was $70,000. Mr. Callicot is the new edi- 
tor-in-chief. 

The Boston Evening Star, a one-cent newspaper, which had 
been published for five years, has been discontinued. The pub- 
lishers, in their valedictory, declare that there is no money for 
a one-cent paper in Boston. 


The “ Miller Publishing Company” has been incorporated at 
Chicago, with a capital of $6,000, for the purpose of publishing 
the Miller and other publications. The incorporators are John 
D. Nolan, George Kennedy and Edward Greene. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record has a curious libel suit on hand. 
The plaintiff isa woman who had a man arrested for whistling 
at her, and the Record said she was not any too good to be 
whistled at. For that remark the lady wants $10,000. 


The Chicago Sun is a new one-cent morning journal of four 
pages of seven columns each. On Saturday and Sunday it is 
to be double that size. It is owned by a stock company, with 
$100,000 capital, of which W. D. St. Clair, the publisher, holds 
the controlling interest. C. R. Dennett is the editor-in-chief. 


The old stock of the Boston Post, the leading Democratic 
organ of New England, has been reduced to $10,000. New stock 
to the amount of $65,000 has been subscribed, and efforts will be 
made to re-establish the paper, under a change of management» 
upon a paying basis. 
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WANTS. 





ANTED—A SITUATION BY A COMPETENT PRINTER 

who has had considerable experience in the newspaper 

branch of the business. For the past two years has had nearly 

sole charge of the local and mechanical department of a paper 
at the county seat of one of the counties of Pennsylvania: 

Any publisher desiring a good, faithful hand, will please ad- 

dress COMPETENT, 
Care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





BOR SALE. 





EWSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. Address 
NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


A SPLENDID OPENING AND A BARGAIN, 


$1,700 WILL RUY A JOB PRINTING OFFICE 


in one of the very best towns in America, a most active and 
growing manufacturing city of 50,000. The office has netted 
present owner $10,000, invoices over $3,000, and one-half the 
material is practically as good as new. Terms, $1,200 Cash, 
balance on time. For further particulars, call on, or address 
JOHN BOLE, 8 Lovett’s Biock, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To aes Single Column Galleys sip <0 a Se 


Double diate eo one 
R. 8. MEN AMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 








EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
100 yards asso Ss ic. 6.00.0 - 4's 56 « San 

Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . 12c. 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor S8t., Phila. 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER, 


PRICE, without lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 
. 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 MINOR ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The arm is made so that it will fit tig\it on the top rim 
of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
to be placed over the lower case or either side of the u 

r case. The Lampholder is made of the best malleable 
iron, and is very strong. 

















for both employer and employee. 





Orleans International Exhibition. 





Special and Patented Points of Superiority: 
Large Ink Fountain with Automatic Brayer, 
Duplex Distributor, Roller Changer, Adjust- KS 
able Disk Movement, Chromatic Attach- GS 
ment, Positive Movements, Balanced ME 
Platen, Solid Platen Bearings, Im- Si 
; sly * 
proved Impression Regulators, KE 
: cx 
New Impression Throw-off, OY 
Patent Mechanical Move- y a 
— Ak 
ment, Center Gripper 
Finger, Steel Shafts, 
Studs and Draw- 
Bars. 



























for making ready quickly. 
We Guarantee the Press 
to be all we claim for it, and are 
prepared to place it in competition 
with any press, and the purchaser may 
return it within 30 days and have his money 
« refunded, if found inferior to the other. 


Sos GOLDING & CO.. Boston. Mass. 

















HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the 
best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least 
amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine 


First Class Gold Medal awarded at New 







We Claim that 
the Golding Jobber is 
superior to all other presses 

in speed, noiselessness, distri- 
bution of ink, ease in running, 
solidity of impression, and facilities 
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Catalogue. 
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HANSON BROTHERS, | 4. M. COLLINS, SON & 0O., at sang, o> 
. MANUFACTURERS OF + BO ARK ston? hers: 
JELECTROTY ae qp+vBR0! aoe 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 





Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


np" printers © WAREHOUSE: 
527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA . 


HEMPEL’S PATENT 
CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


24, Line. 1, per dozen, . "$a yo. K Key, . 50 cts: | 2 
—t Gre - 300, *- - 2" ire 


For Sale by R. S. ln 515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








M’ LEESTER 


THE 
Coxtins & M’Leester 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALEX. THOS, A. WILEY 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FF 6000 LABELS, tare ancrimens fi 


for All Branches of Business ca hand. yi | 





=" ment. Beg «& Pr -box Labels, 4 
Catalogue mailed free of charge. 





Everything needed in a Printing Office. 





EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE-LIST. 


A book giving the Prices of Paper of all de- 
scriptions by the roo sheets and in fractional 
sizes, and Prices for Completed Job Work. 
Printers using this book can save many times 
its cost in securing fair prices for work. a 
cloth binding, postpaid. Address 


DAVID RAMALEY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 60., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 


NORWICH, CONN, 
Manufacturers of 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOY, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia: 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 





AUXILIARY SHEETS 


In English and German. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 

ems Pica or all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 

-column olio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 

Cctema folio, g-column folio ; column quarto, 

s-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


Belson Sonne, end Sepee of Setter Gaty an Se 
nished by any similar Establishment. 
28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 











woonv TYPE, Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, fully given by 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and - BENNY SALINGER, 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. NEW YORK. Superintendent. 
M. O. RAIGUEL. W. H. BLACK. E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(LATE witH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Paper Manufacturers @ Dealers in Rags, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SouTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt., Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products aid Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the P.ess, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments ofa Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 





THE COST OF PAPER ; Computed and Tabulated for the Printer 
and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Oblong quarto, with 
side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. These tables give the 
exact Cost of Paper for roo, 250 and 1,000 copies of any job— 
whether a full sheet or any part of a sheet be used. They are cal- 
culated for paper costing from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also 
contains a table of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 
to 70 pounds per ream, and from 1o to 30 cents per pound. Alsoa 
table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. The tables 
are constructed with the greatest clearness and simplicity. 





EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING. Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with detailed 
Prices for All Classes of Work. By David Ramaley. Second 
edition. Price, $1.00. . 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, ~ 
Exngraver + DIL + Wona, 
709 SANSOM STREET, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON THE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 








This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
(large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
g (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever 
G, Fonntain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
i, Fountain-adjusting stud. - 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the ratchet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


; — ba 
PRICES: 


For Eighth-medium Press, - . ~ $16 
For Quarter “ = ° » - 18 
For Half or va! « - “ 20 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev.)»R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





ome 
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‘THE THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, CARDS & CARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 
Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--kverything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


New M.acHINE POR STCHING Boous. 


‘Ts new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and ofen 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the 
binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and sPgEp of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 








PRICES: 
Steam-power Machine, Oomplete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pullevs, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 





dence Solicited. 
Sc Wall drag ron to Iawantignte, 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘y:cszepracesnatasar Hig ‘Harts Printing Press Counter, 








thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
er oes te reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 4 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, oe three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit nit Wheel render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout rhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally, In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAmin, 2nd others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, EX. F. HART, Rochester, i. Y. 


Counts 
100,000 


















Sa RE me 


: 
A 
; 
; 
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W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK 6O., 


(LIMITED,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRUNIT NIC] TNE 


95 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





ii _ a 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 











MACHINE WORK OF RYERY DESCRIPTION 




















PROMPTLY EXECUTED. \, & Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond okt b Menamin. " 
G ~~ =k ~ a4 
Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work NOR ‘ 
A CIAL |: I 
SPECIALTY. 46? gi Mw STRep,, 
o> ee: 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BAMBARA RESP ETR MAM MMM FT KA RARE SARE SP BEA ee. 





Cease eceCceRewminp eter oe 2 C68 6S GO 2 oe © ) > 6.2 & 6-2 68'S 2 2 8-2-2: S 


THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 


4 ie FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen lied, if equalled, by 








- ‘ any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Sixteen 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed Repaired : Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
' ; > oe 


Address all communications to 


AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


. i Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses |: ons.ans samen o wammae | 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. , 
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a AG ELLIOT. %& af J. B. MITCHELL. ‘f 


A. G. ELLIOT & CU., 


Successors to J. G. DITMAN & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


IANUFAGTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 








SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. : 








oO 
° 


° ° ° o.6hU6°8 ° ° ° ° ° o°.6hU€8 ° ° ° ° 


+ GODFREY & Co. + 


Lo ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° Oo ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 























| 68 | AN AN | as | 
oystye . yy | ome 
bt LR . PRINTERS NN Compound, 30 Cis. per Pound, : 
\ Some l 
1 ROLLERS * \ INdM-RUBBER N ry 
ik AQ IN ESTABLISHED | +t 
aiale a=" : woe & ROuER \ 1866. 
| Eighth “ . 40 * Ss SN 
EL | sees ssmasss = Compound “QT 
Ri | ASN SQ, RY 








° o.|U°8 ° ° ° . = ° ° ° ° o.6hU8 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


325 Walnut St, Phila. 


ao 8 6.8: bP se 6 6 Oe: 22S ce oe 8 SCS: S.C. ee. ee ee 














FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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“WASHINGTON” 


UTOMATIC Air-CLAMP CUTTING MACHINE, 


(HoH. P. Feister’s Patent.) 





eros. + 





suite 


REFERENCES. 
Mrtcer Bisre anv Pusuisninc House Lee gy tee gy 
S. A. Rupoipn’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
SIZES AND PRICES: IL. Cractw & Co, hike : s 
AS 2 aoe o -i ARFEL & Gest, ‘‘ New Era,” Lancaster, Pa. 
= * : $500 48 on Gh eh, area $1050 C. C. Dovetass, Philadelphia. 
Dee nh. co 1250 Grsson Brorners, Washington, D.C. 
Bert 26h bn 2 eS 800 ote gle hits 1450 Ws. F. Fext & Co., Philadelphia. 
(ee a tet 900 ee kee . 1750 E. S. Tacmace, Philadelphia. 


Matrack & Harvey, Philadelphia. 
PuitapeLpuia Traction Co., Philadelphia. 


These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 


the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


MANUFACTURED AND FoR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St. Phila. 
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== = 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


~/7 SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASSUIED GALLEYS, « ~~ 





———— 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. . The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 23 inches inside .............$1 65 | Double Column, 6% x 23¥ inches inside, . ....$2 00 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
eee ie errr ere BS Teer re errr $3 00 
8% x 13 He: x 5h. ih va db edie ce ei ow te 2 50| 12x18 EE bh osee ous bysslicveetasen 3 50 
9 x14 per ah ae ee oe esses 2-95 14x20 eg! a ee or ee. 40 
SE OS I IS ico en. een canst bs 000k ed ee $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
GM waeM inchan GOs. soc os dec de tccctaekeus . .$3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside........ io cle cie ee se ggedebsvegecs $4 00 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
GangheColunan, 356 & SO00 605 .dun.ads «ons ctbesseses St--25 | Dombbe Compaen, Oil BGG a oo oc vipec ss cecccccccsces I 50 





ole. 7 
— ie 
| 
| 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
‘ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS +3: 





(® 
o 





| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


| 
| 
+ —________ * 


Maoracronaa avo Fos ale =? ARS, MENAMIN, séset due sr, Pancomu 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN'S WROUGHT-IRON @HASES, 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


PATR OF TWIN CHASES 





z No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
= | * 17 X 21 13 x 8% $10 00 
Z ee i oe ee 20 X 25 18 x10\% It 00 
a { > 24 Xx 29 22 x12% 12 o 
s { OE re ho oe 26 x 34 23% x15 13 00 
eh Boe re es 29 x 42 26% x 19 14 00 
x { mh css ae 32% 47 29% x 21% 15 50 
Pa ( 7 35 X 51 32% x 23% 17 00 
dy 38 x 55 3534 x 25% 18 50 
= ( 9, -« 41x60 3844 x 27% 20 co 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
z No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair 
: ( ti 17 X 21 15 x 8% $13 50 
a a ee oe 20 X 25 18 x 10% 14 50 
- { So 6 0 oho ere OD 24 x 29 a2 x12% 15 50 
e { oe bs o@ «he 26 x 34 23% x15 16 50 
id) By 6 6:6. 4'¢ 00.16 29 x 42 26% x 19 17 50 
* | ere wt 32X47 29% x 21% 19 00 
- { 7s 35 x 5% 324% x 23% 20 50 
- meow eS 38 x 55 3544 x 25% 22 
Zl 9 41 x 60 3844 x 27% 23 50 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each aA 8 i RTOS. i 
i ( i a on ee v0 17 x 2t 13 x19 $8 00 
24 2 20 X 25 18 x43 8 so 
oe ee 24 x 29 a2 X27 9 a 
z ( Qa *eretdrele es 26 x 34 23% x 31% 9 50 
wi Mee vs ® 29 x 42 26% x 30% 10 © 
> | ate pie Me ee <« 32 X 47 29% x 44% II 00 
Pa is 0 ob 0a 35 X51 32% x 48% 12 a 
:| Rit ates ie ate 38 x $5 354% x 52% 13 00 
- ” en er 41 x 60 38% x57% 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE. 
z No Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price, each CTS SE PON LO 
E Ro oe ote OO 17x 2I 15 x19 $5 00 
Z oS . « Cee eee 20 X 25 18 x23 5 50 
a | Bo 2 3 oe 8.8 88 24 X 29 22 X27 6 00 
ss eee oe 26 x 34 23% x 31% 65 
a ) 5, . 29 X 42 26% x 39% 7 50 
x { G, . « Riise ses 32X47 29% x 44% 8 00 
: Fo - o Bret ous a4 35x51 32% x 48% 9 00 
es ) ‘.. «aoe 38 x 55 354% x 52% Io 00 
FT Bo 2 679 ore We ot 41 x 60 38% x57% II 00 
News Chase, 
z No. Bize each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
Pe oe ee 17 X 21 15 x19 $5 00 
af Vee es. 20 X 25 18 x23 6 00 
eo | Becvcwvsecess 24X29 22 X27 7 00 
2 26 x 34 23% x 31% 8 00 
pie j Sp See eee eee 29 x 42 26% x 39% 9 00 
x ( a) 4-6» owes 32 X 47 29% x 44% 10 00 
z { ose 6 8 6he dim © 35x51 32% x 48% II 00 
8, 38 x 55 3546 x 52% 12 00 
¥| ee 6 ate ee 41 x 60 38% x 57% 13 o 

















Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 





In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and omtside dimensions of 


each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. 


R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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THE S 


“Otto” Gas-Endgine | 








CONSUMES 25 TO 75 PER CENT. LESS GAS 
THAN ANY OTHER GAS-ENGINE PER 
BRAKE-HORSEPOWER. 








OVER 15,000 DELIVERED. 








Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. - 


_ SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO.. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





ULUUU 


R. 5. MENAMIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTING x LITHOGRAPHIC x COPYING +48. 
WO UYULUIILU 


Varnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
515-521 MAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—>>-4— 
HE undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. The INKS of each particular grade are 
unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 
The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuar.es McILvaine & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 
by the undersigned. 
SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOGRAPHIC BLACE AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHES. of the best quality, always on hand. 


PRICE LIST. 












































BLACK INKS. | Peri. RED INKS. Per Ib. PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Per 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5-00 3.00 2.00 | Carmine, ...... o 32.00 24.60 16.00 | No. o, for reducing Poster Inks, .... . 35 
Fine Gloss Cut, . . .00 2.00 1.00 he eee Oe ek 30.00 5.00 3.00 ae Pa o Job we pe ne 40 
Ex. = Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, ..... 5.00 3.00 o «°° a ws is Sa el eth 45 
hard sized andcal. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, .... 1000 §.00 4.00 St eee _ 4k 4 50 
go tg sag we OS sk a a Fine Red, =... Ss @ 3.00 2.50 2.00 | Quick Drying Varnish,..... . 75 60 50 
—_—s. x .00 : i | . 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- sue Weeeten, A Ngrey 3 bi a peed By the gallon at special rates. 
inder and Adams Presses 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 eS eee ae 
Wood Cut, power ss > oe 50 +40 30 Grange Mineral, . . + a LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. . 
Extra Fine Book, . . . . _ 3:00 75 50 MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. DGS boas sche ek als bs ae 40 
Goot oee OES. 3s 2 OF | oni ek > Bate’ e ele ee ae A 0 ey See we 40 
and-Press News,. . . . 30 25 20 15 _) Ara .00 75 5° 40 eo. 
Drum Cylinder News, aa 16 14 12 | Tints of all shades dtechen, 1.50 1.00 “ - Dit as) ee ee ee, = 
Rotary and Bullock News, ro | Medium Green,. . ... 2.50 75 wee Nite a 3 Baas eRe eres ~ 
BLUE INKS Fine re Green, » + + 2.§0 2.00 1.50 1.00 Og phe ecb =~, ~ caplet: és 
° Fine Light Green,. . . . 2.00 1.50 1,00 7 dere: rae eh ee 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, 2.00 | Poster Green—Dark, . . 75 50 Os + a8 ses * 2° ase. ae 75 
ie - Light Blue, . 2.00 1.50 anna ny nai es 75 50 ie he —— at cesta . 
6 ee we Oe 1.50 1.00 5 50 ocolate Brown,... . 1.50 ese Varnishes are warranted free from a 
Light Pe. be iz a > 2 1.00 . Se : Seas 1.50 1.00 impurities. 
Light Label Blue, . . . 7s so 40| FineGoldSize,..... 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Ultramarine— Extra Fine, 3-00 2.00 | Fine Raw Sienna,... . 2.00 1.50 1.00 COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
Job & Poster. 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 | med tera 4 Browa,. . . + 5° | MADE UNDER CHAS. M’ILVAINE & CO "S PATENT 
‘ine Dark Brown,... . . 2.00 1.00 75 ‘ 7 » 
YELLOW INKS. Fine J ight Brown, . . . Ob: Sa 60 5 a ae ous 8 64h a ow ee 5.00 
Fine Lemon Yellow,. . . 200 1.50 1.60 | — SOUS 6 4. 00a s 24.00 16.00 8.00 a ag SRR Gey 5.00 
Fine Orange Yellow, . . S20 6.50 0:00 | Bees se tie ee 5.00 Ph csccecese en seveeeshs 5.00 
Poster Lemon Yellow,. . 7S 2 ee: are + ba © 0h e i 2 ME a C6 aw a: 6 hl ew be oe 5.00 
Poster Orange Yellow, . 5 50 Si. < b6 4-0 96 be A 6 ke le we oo he! © ee 0 a ee 5.00 
Naples Yellow, .... . ee ee ere 6.20): Ba 5 es Es 0s 6 ek woke 5.00 


j# Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. -@q 
——-—}-4 —efo—-4 


R, $, MENAMIN, 616, 617, 619 and 621 Minor Street, Philadelphia, . 
































ALEX. M’LEESTER. THOS. A. WILEY. 
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